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an income of $50,000 a year and only on the threshold of his career as a great steelmaker, turned over in his mind the appeal of a three-year sojourn at Oxford "to get a thorough education" and "to make the acquaintance of literary men/' He at least brought Matthew Arnold to America as his guest and began to cultivate such scholars as Lord Bryce, John Morley, and Frederic Harrison. He did more; he avidly jead Her-bert Spencer, "the man to whom I owe most/' as he put it. But businessmen were seldom scholars themselves. A woolen manufacturer, Rowland Gibson Hazard of Rhode Island, stands out because both before and after his retirement in 1866 he wrote on philosophical, political, and economic questions. He corresponded and even conversed with John Stuart Mill, who wrote that Hazard's Letters on Causation and Freedom in Witting (1869), like his previous books, did honor to American thought. Indeed, Mill quite naturally approved Hazard's thesis that the moral government of human beings rested largely on -feeir expectation of consequences from their acts. The great English philosopher wrote that he wished Hazard "had nothing to do but philosophize ... for I see in everything that you write a well-markeS natural capacity for philosophy."
Only a few of the self-made industrialists went in for the cultivation of literary men or for writing, but many patronized the other arts. It is true that when thirst for praise led newly rich men to dig into their pockets for the rising Metropolitan Museum in New York, they were cold-shouldered by some of the older aristocracy because they were not gentlemen. Nevertheless, it became increasingly customary for promoters of such ventures to enlist the support of the new business titans and for these in turn to shower gifts on established institutions or preferably to endow new ones bearing their names.
The conception of art as a relic of past grandeur and as something to be acquired as an evidence of success and "culture" dominated the thought of the new men of wealth. William H. Vanderbflt became a great collector of the art of the past. Stillman, a New York banker, went in for Rembrandts and Titians, with which he embellished his house. William A. Clark filled the art gallery in his palatial New York residence with Titians, Rembrandts, Van Dycks, Hals, with Reynolds and Gainsboroughs, and with Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries. William Corcoran, who had begun to collect art in 1859, opened his gallery in Washington in 1872. Baker collected jades. Gates collected Corots. By